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“Axis” Re-education— How and By Whom? 


Mostly, the talk about “postwar” is political. Even 
economic reconstruction is in large part a political matter. 
It is being said that international trade after the war will 


be conducted under government controls. But there are 
matters of quite as fundamental concern to all peoples 
which are, except in totalitarian theory, non-political in 
nature which require international collaboration for their 
fullest development. Education is perhaps the most con- 
spicuous example. 

In this country education has been traditionally a local 
concern, conducted under state laws but remote from 
federal politics. It has not been, as in some countries, 
an “intrument of national policy.” Yet even here, in- 
equalities in educational opportunity among the states, due 
to differences in economic and cultural levels, have oc- 
casioned an increasing demand for federal initiative in 
education. To some extent national governments inevi- 
tably become involved in educational policy. In England, 
where the tradition of local control is very strong, a lively 
controversy is going on over a new education bill in 
Parliament. On the Continent governmental control of 
educational policy has long been entrenched. 

Thus arises a problem of the first magnitude. Mani- 
festly, there can be no advance of democracy without 
democratic educational systems. A prime purpose of the 
war is to obliterate Nazi and Fascist regimes. Hence 
the United Nations are bound to be concerned with the 
educational systems in enemy countries and Axis-domi- 
nated countries. How shall this concern be implemented ? 
Through an international educational agency with power 
to supervise teaching? Through national governments, 
pursuing policies decreed by international agreements? 
Or are wholly informal and unofficial procedures to be 
relied on? 

Writing in School and Society for September 11, 1943, 
George A. Coe said : “The ‘Messianic complex’ that would 
blithely transport across the oceans a set of American 
ideas, and endeavor, as victor, to impose them upon the 
vanquished will be rejected by persons who know what 
education is. Of course! The project is fatuous. But, 
would it be less fatuous to suppose that we can escape 
responsibility for what goes on in the minds of youth in 
the Axis countries, or that we can discharge this duty 
by achieving military victory? . . . Indeed, only by an il- 
lusory abstraction can the reconstruction of education be 
separated in thought from ‘winning the war.’ . . . In short, 
the war is rooted in education; it is a contest between 
educations. We can neither soften this truth nor evade 
the consequences of it. It so stares us in the face that 


when we are victors at arms we certainly shall do 
something about education in the defeated countries. 
It should be done with foresight and deliberation.” 


Heroic Measures Proposed 


It has been proposed that the schools of Germany 
should be “taken over” and “democratized” by Americans. 
Dean Payne of the School of Education of New York 
University has proposed training an American “educa- 
tional expeditionary force” to be sent to Europe. John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, said 
on April 7, 1943, “The most difficult problem is the de- 
contamination of the educational systems of the Axis 
nations themselves. .. . In the field of ideas, as well as in 
the war of physical disarmament, the United Nations must 
be prepared to provide some temporary supervision of 
education as assurance of mental and moral disarmament, 
until such time as the evil Nazi ideology of force has 
been extirpated and its place taken by a constructive 
program of democratic education.”! 

Hamilton Fish Armstrong writing in Foreign A ffairs 
for October, 1943, voices a stern demand upon Germany : 
“Forgiveness? When you have repudiated the conception 
of German destiny which leads you to act detestably. 
Respect and confidence? When new German professors 
teach new lessons from new textbooks to new generations 
of German children, new German philosophers expound 
a new anti-mystic in new treatises, new editorial writers 
use a new language of tolerance in new German news- 
papers, new German statesmen seek a new German 
destiny in a new conception of cooperation and mutual 
accommodation, new German legislators embody that 
new conception in a new policy, new German judges 
ratify it, new German diplomats practice it and the Ger- 
man people in their hearts approve it!” 

Dr. A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of the Philadelphia 
public schools, wants no half-way measures. In a recent 
address he said, as quoted in the press: “All Axis teach- 
ers who functioned willingly during the war should be 
removed and forever barred from teaching again. New 
teachers from within these countries must be found or 
trained or both. If this cannot be done at once, let the 
schools be closed until teachers can be provided from 
within those countries to do a trustworthy job.” 

One extreme proposal, which probably few educators 
would endorse but which may reflect rather widespread 
feeling was put forward recently by an American writer : 
“Instead of permitting every German boy to train in a 


1 School and Society. Apr. 17, 1943. 
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youth organization (a blind for military training) and to 
give himself to the national military service for a year or 
more when he comes of age, every boy should serve in 
reconstruction Labor Battalions in the countries laid low 
by his own people. He must do his share in restoring 
agriculture, the forests, industry, transportation, in re- 
building the cities, perhaps even (in his skilled German 
scientific development) working with the devastated peo- 
ple, the mentally ill, the hopelessly maimed. He must 
see, young Germany must live with, be a part of, the 
devastation, the senseless, cruel, power-made destruc- 
tion which was brought about by wrong thinking in his 
own country; his service with his body and his mind in 
such rebuilding is the only way in which he can absorb 
the truth,’”? 
Some Sober Counsels 


It should be said at this point that Vice President 
Wallace has been wrongly credited with urging something 
in the nature of an “educational expeditionary force.” 
What Mr. Wallace said on this point to the graduating 
class at Connecticut College on June 6, 1943, as quoted in 
the press, was this: “We shall not need to send school- 
teachers from the United States into the German schools 
but we can make sure that the liberal element in Germany 
has an opportunity to replace the Nazi school books and 
the Nazi methods of teaching. . . . I believe there are 
Germans who are steeped in the German liberal tradition 
to whom this job can safely be entrusted.” 

Some noteworthy pronouncements have been made by 
educators on this subject. A conspicuous example is an 
address given by Dean William F. Russell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in January.* He writes 
against a background of extensive study of the educa- 
tional systems of other countries. “I know as well as 
any person,” he says, “the debasement of education, the 
persecution of the unwilling teacher, the fraudulent course 
of study, the abduction by the war lords of children from 
their parents. Nevertheless, I assert that the conduct of 
education is not an international matter. It should be 
within the power of the family, the neighbors, the com- 
munity, at least within the individual state—not a func- 
tion of international administration.” He cites an 
impressive example of the way in which Bulgaria under- 
took to develop a truly national system of education after 
World War I. The schools had been Germanized. Dean 
Russell paraphrases the account given by Omarchevski, 
the Minister of Education: “Here was a little country, 
he said, where 56 per cent of the people lived without 
recourse to trade—that is, grew their own food, made 
their own clothes, built their own homes, without having 
to buy a thing. Why should it have a German school 
system? So he developed his own program, stressing rural 
education and work experience, and adjustment to Bul- 
garian life, customs, and traditions. Out went the crim- 
son cabbage rose designs; back came the Bulgarian 
embroidery. Out went the Harz Mountain cuckoo 
clocks; back came the Bulgarian wood work. Out went 
the calisthenics; back came the peasant dances. Out 
went the classic languages; back came preparation for 
village life. They wanted no foreign surveyors, no cur- 
riculum construction experts.” 

Dean Russell refers to our difficulties with the educa- 
tional systems in Puerto Rico and the Philippines, where 
we had every good intent. He cites also the situation in 
Java, Hong Kong, Korea, Mukden in Manchuria and 


2 Edpress News Letter. Nov. 6, 1943. 
3 Teachers College Record. Feb., 1944. 


Shantung. “Take it as a fact,” he says, “from one who 
has seen it at first-hand: people want to plan and run their 
own schools; and they won’t thank you if you try to 
interfere, even if you mean well.” He concludes that any 
international agency in the field of education should “deal 
only with nations directly, and never with individual 
schools, teachers, or associations of teachers.” There is 
no use in sending “bands of inspectors to judge whether 
in the schools of the various nations warlike ideas are 
being taught or not.” The foreigner, he says, really can- 
not tell whether education is warlike or not. One of the 
most warlike systems he ever saw, “a downright breeder 
of hate,’ was one that made much of pacific ideals, ex- 
alting non-violence. It taught that there never was an 
unjust peace. That system was the one established by the 
Japanese in the Manchurian schools. Furthermore, he 
says that the importance of textbooks may be greatly 
exaggerated ; much more depends upon the teachers. 

The Dean goes on to buttress his position by citing the 
period of Reconstruction in the American South which he 
insists amply demonstrated the futility of trying to import 
education from without. 

Professor Isaac L. Kandel, also of Teachers College, 
in a recent lecture, as yet unpublished, paid his respects 
to those who wish the Allied Nations to take over re- 
sponsibility for educatiing enemy countries. “The world 
will not be re-educated,” he says, “by the adoption of com- 


mon courses of study or of common textbooks. Systems of | 


education will continue to be organized and administered 
hy those entities known as nation-states. The problem 
will not be solved by the creation of a supra-national 
agency. The problem must be attacked within each na- 
tion, within each division of each nation, and within every 
group and every home to whose culture the growing gen- 
eration is exposed.” However, it is not beyond hope that a 
new concept of nationalism may be developed in the place 
of the one that now vitiates all education for peace and co- 
operation. ‘‘The two aims,” he says, “will continue to be 
incompatible as long as national systems of education are 
used as instruments of power politics and for the inculca- 
tion of the traditionally conceived ideals of loyalty and 
patriotism.” 

Dr. Kandel, in an article signed by himself and Walter 
M. Kotschnig of Smith College, had previously urged the 
establishment of an International Education Office which 
would function as the International Labor Office has 
functioned in its field. He also suggested “the possibility 
of utilizing some part of the debts which will be due to 
the United States on the precedent of the Boxer In- 
demnity.’”* 

The London International Assembly (“an unofficial 
assembly of people from all the United Nations”) and the 
Council for Education in World Citizenship appointed a 
Joint Commission in 1941 to study the place of education, 
science and learning in postwar reconstruction. In the 
rather voluminous report of the Commission, published in 
this country by the American Council on Public Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., to which we will give further atten- 
tion in a later issue, what seem like rather drastic pro- 
posals for re-educating Germany are put forward. During 
the period of occupation the United Nations should 
“exercise their control over education through a High 
Commissioner for Education.” It would be his duty to 
“insure that the Nazi and militarist influences are utterly 
eradicated from German education, and to inspire, facili- 
tate and supervise the re-education of the German people.” 


4“The Messianic Complex.” School and Society, Feb. 6, 1943. 
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Toward an International Educational Organization 


Educational Policies Commission Proposal 


Last year the Educational Policies Commission, a body 
created by the National Education Association of the 
United States and the American Association of School 
Administrators, published Education and the People’s 
Peace. 1n this document goals of international education 
for peace and cooperation are put forward. The Com- 
mission urged the early formation of a United Nations 
council on educational policy to make an advance study 
of educational problems in enemy and enemy-occupied 
countries and to initiate plans for rebuilding education. 
A permanent organization is envisaged which is referred 
to as an international agency for education. It would 
be in some sense analogous to the International Labor 
Office; without having any power to control education in 
the different countries it would make recommendations 
to be implemented by the several governments. A signifi- 
cant comment in the report is this: “The Weimar 
Constitution of the German Republic proclaimed that the 
youth of the land should be instructed in the ideals of 
international peace and goodwill.” There is thus a com- 
paratively recent German tradition to which to appeal 
although it has for the present been obscured. The Com- 
mission proposes that the international agency should 
have “one clear-cut appraisal function. It should be 
solemnly charged with the duty of studying textbooks, 
syllabuses, and teaching materials, used or proposed for 
use in any and all countries, in order to determine whether 
their effect would be aggressive, militaristic, or otherwise 
dangerous to the peace of the world. All nations should 
agree to refrain from such instruction and to submit 
copies of all textbooks and teaching materials to the in- 
ternational agency. As a permanent policy, the United 
Nations should not ask any of the defeated nations to 
submit to any educational appraisal which they are not 
prepared equally to undergo. 

“Refusal of any nation to make its teaching materials 
available for study, or any effort to disguise, delay, or 
withhold them, should be promptly publicized by the in- 
ternational agency for education.” 


An eight-point charter which might be considered by 
the various nations is suggested, including universal 
schooling, equal access to educational opportunity, ideals 
of tolerance and goodwill, extension of adult education, 
academic freedom, the study of the history and culture of 
other peoples, and instruction in the problems of world 
organization, and international relations. The spirit of 
the report is shown by such passages as these: 


“There are many undemocratic tendencies in the edu- 
cation systems of the United Nations. Many of the 
United Nations never had a democratic school system and 
do not have such a system at this time.” 


“The international agency in education should function 
in close cooperation with any international postwar re- 
lief agencies. Much of the planning for its work in this 
field will need to be done by its forerunner, the United 
Nations council on educational policy. .. . 


“Tf, as pointed out by several writers on the European 
food problem, the parents of children in Axis countries 
could be informed that when the war ends the United 
Nations will speedily end the hunger and sickness of their 
children, the day of unconditional surrender might be 


1 Washington, D. C. (1201 Sixteenth St., N. W.), 10 cents. 


greatly advanced. On grounds of military strategy, as 
well as on grounds of common humanity, civilians in the 
enemy nations should be assured that the postwar starva- 
tion of defeated countries, which marked the Armstice of 
1918, will not be repeated.” 


The report is explicit on the principle that control of 
education should be “left entirely to the individual 
nations.” 


Proposals of the International Education Assembly 


Last September there was held at Harpers Ferry an 
assembly of educators from 26 nations to discuss 
educational problems. It was convened under the aus- 
pices of the Liaison Committee for International Education 
which endorsed the proposals outlined by the Assembly. 
Dean Grayson N. Kefauver of Stanford University was 
chairman of the Assembly and served as chairman of the 
Liaison Committee until his recent appointment as Con- 
sultant on Educational Reconstruction to the State De- 
partment. 


The agency proposed by this group is an International 
Organization for Education and Cultural Development. 
It “would not control the program of education or cul- 
tural development of any country. However, if any coun- 
try should develop a program which threatens the peace 
of the world, the authorities of the international organi- 
zation for education and cultural development should 
inform the government of the offending country in an 
effort to secure elimination of the objectionable practice. 
lf the practice should be continued, it is proposed that a 
report be made to the international assembly of the In- 
ternational Organization for Education and Cultural 
Development and that full publicity be given to the facts. 
If the objectionable practice is further continued, the 
matter should be referred to the international political 
organization for action.” 

It will be seen from this statement that an international 
political body having substantial power is assumed by the 
framers of the document. While the educational organi- 
zation would have no power its recommendations might 
be implemented by whatever world political organization 
eventuates after the war. 

The functions of the organization are broadly con- 
ceived. They include “developing recommendations for 
the handling of education and cultural interests in the 
peace treaties, aiding war-devastated countries in the re- 
building of their educational and cultural facilities and pro- 
grams, the reconstruction of such facilities and pro- 
grams in the Axis countries, and the review of the 
educational and cultural services in the United Nations 
with the view of bringing about adjustments to build 
better understanding of the issues of the war and the aims 
of the peace.” It is suggested that the body include “five 
delegates from each country, representing governments 
and educational and cultural interests.” A corresponding 
national body, a “commission for educational and cultural 
development” is proposed within each country. This, it 
is suggested, should be composed of “the national minister 
or commissioner of education, the delegates to the Inter- 
national Organization for Education and Cultural De- 
velopment, representatives of educational and cultural 
associations, and one or more representatives each from 
the fields of agriculture, management, labor, science and 
technology, social science, public health, public welfare 
and religion.” 
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It is contended that the victorious nations must “eradi- 
cate” totalitarian educational systems. Local committees 
are proposed, “composed of known opponents to Nazism, 
Fascism and Japanese militarism” to aid in “eliminating 
all teachers and school administrators whose past records 
have been manifestly anti-democratic, and for the purpose 
of recruiting trustworthy substitutes.” Youth organiza- 
tions “controlled by Nazi, Fascist or the Japanese mili- 
tary parties” should be disbanded; and educational, re- 
ligious, and other agencies be encouraged to “revive or 
create youth organizations committed to the democratic 
way of life.” Teaching materials should be introduced to 
“replace Axis-inspired materials.” 

At the same time it is recognized that countries other 
than those of the Axis have some of the objectionable 
features of Axis educational systems and it is also in- 
sisted that in the countries whose educational sytems 
need radical revision the activities of United Nations rep- 
resentatives “should decrease and those of local and na- 
tional administrators should increase as rapidly as they 
demonstrate their capacity to assume these burdens.” 


Proposals of the American Association for an 
International Office for Education 

The group organized under the above name has as its 
chairman Dr. Harlow Shapley of the Harvard Observa- 
tory; its vice chairmen are James Marshall of the New 
York City Board of Education and Msgr. George John- 
son of the Catholic University of America. Among its 
members are a number of prominent religious leaders of 
different faiths. In a statement printed in its organ, 
I. O. E, News? the Association sets forth its plan and 
program. It insists that education must be placed on a 
parity in the international scene with political and eco- 
nomic organization. No general plans for reconstruction 
can bring peace “unless the people who support them are 
imbued with ethical ends, unless they can shed a large 
part of their aggressive spirit and learn to be cooperative. 
Education, teachers, schools are the process, the person- 
nel and the institutions which must in large measure 
bring this about if there is to be any hope for an enduring 
peace.”” An international organization is needed with a 
permanent secretariat. “The whole theory that a proper 
economic redistribution—emphasized by the Marxists and 
now a part of the thinking of many conservatives—will of 
itself solve the problems of human satisfaction, security 
and freedom, is false doctrine. It assumes that all men 
struggle for, all that they need, is a fair share of licks of 
the flesh pots.” What is needed is “‘a civilization in which 
individuals, groups and nations are not out to destroy one 
another, are not out either to beat each other up or to 
beat each other out.” 

The education which the world requires is one that is 
not authoritarian, one that does not “attempt to make 
peoples docile subjects or keep them forever immature.” 
Furthermore, reliance cannot be put wholly on formal 
public education nor on educational institutions as they at 
present are. 

The war has destroyed thousands of schools and “liqui- 
dated probably hundreds of thousands of teachers.” Not 
only so but it has “made irrelevant much that was taught 
before the war. Youngsters who have grown up under 
the impact of bombs, who have been dispersed into fields 
and strange cities, cut off from families and neighbors for 
years, cannot be expected in most instances to settle down 
to the old routine of learning. Nor can they by the old 


2No. 1, Feb. 15, 1944 (135 West 44th Street, New York 18, 
N. Y.) 


routines make up for those lost years.” But even before 
the war there was no general equality of educational op- 
portunity either between nations or within nations. There 
are culturally arid regions in various parts of the world 
where elementary education was very meager and sec. 
ondary education was “the privilege of the fortunate few.” 

Such an enterprise as is here proposed must not, it is 
insisted, be conceived in any one-sided fashion. The 
United States has something to gain as well as to give, for 
example, with respect to civil rights from Britain, adult 
education from China, interracial relationships from 
France, Switzerland and Russia, technical training from 
Germany, ete. 

The statement disclaims any desire to “step in and 
dominate or watch over local schools or national school 
systems. Aside from the fact that if we want a demo- 
cratic world this would be an undemocratic way to go 
about it, people do not accept outsiders telling them what 
they must know, how they must think or what they must 
think is right and what wrong.” 

What the I. O. E. can do is to recommend minimum 
educational standards, request and give expert educational 
advice, supervise the distribution of funds for the repair 
of devastated school systems and universities, provide 
expert leadership in adult education, maintain a center 
of exchange of experiences and techniques, facilitate the 
exchange of students, professors, scientists and artists, 
set up schools for teachers and administrators, set up 
commissions for the preparation of curriculum materials, 
and similar tasks. 


Proposals of the U. S. Committee on Educational 
Reconstruction 

Another movement for an international office of edu- 
cation was launched last year at New York University, 
headed by Professor Alonzo F. Myers of that institution. 
In the words of a summary written by Benjamin Fine for 
the New York Times, April 25, 1943, it has for its pur- 
pose “promoting and implementing the democratic ideal of 
equality of opportunity through education”; facilitating 
exchange of ideas and information concerning educational 
methods and procedures ; making available the services of 
technical experts and “world instructional materials having 
international validity and free from narrowly national- 
istic prejudices”; facilitating the tasks of educational re- 
construction and the exchange of teachers and scholars; 
safeguarding education from the fostering of hatred and 
propaganda of race superiority; encouraging adequate 
financing of education; and elevating the status of the 
teacher professionally and economically. The Institute 
makes another proposal, credited to Dr. Reinhold Schairer, 
for the setting up of a foundation of a thousand scholar- 
ships of $1,000 each for youth leaders in anti-Axis under- 
ground movements in “Axis-attached countries.” 

Dr. Myers believes that such an international office 
would be effective in “disarming the enemy” of a dan- 
gerous weapon. He believes in international supervision 
of all schooling. 


It will be seen that these various proposals have much 
in common. A reader of the documentary material gains 
the impression that those interested in an International 
Office of Education are not only getting together in their 
thinking but are less preoccupied than formerly with the 
imposition of controls upon national systems of education. 
Yet the transition from Nazi and Fascist regimes to 
democratic indigenous educational systems remains a 
stubborn problem. 
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